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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE 
ON  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN  AND 
GREEK  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.1 

INTRODUCTION. 

I.  THi:  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE. 
The  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation was  appointed  at  a  special  session  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1894.  It  was  instructed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  a  resolution  which  the 
Association  had  unanimously  passed,  that  "  in  any  programme 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  classical  course,  not  less  than 
three  years  of  Greek  should  be  required."  The  same  committee 
afterwards  requested  to  take  into  consideration  also  "the 
question  of  the  amount  of  Latin  needed  for  the  various  courses 
in  secondary  schools."  2 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  in  the  spring  of  1895 
the  Committee  prepared  an  address  on  the  study  of  Greek,  which 
improved  at  the  next  session  of  the  Association  and  was  exten- 
sively circulated.3  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  copy  of  this  address  was  laid 
before  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  which  received 
it  cordially  and  gave  it  a  place  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.4 

1  The  Committee   of  Twelve  desires  to  express  its  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
twelve  hundred  teachers  who  have  aided  it  by  generously  imparting  information  and 
•1.    The  heaviest  burdens  of  the  onmnittee  have  been  borne  by  Professor  1 1  ale. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Kelsey,  of  the   University  of   Michigan. 
fessor  West,  of   I'rin  •  crsity,  and  the  chairman.  Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale 

University.     Special  recognition  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States'  Commis- 

causcd  the  preparation  of  tl.e  impor- 
tant table  in  Appendix  It  and  furnished  the  data  for  Appendix  C. 

•Proceedings  of  the  American   Philological  Association,  Special   Session,  1894, 
p.  xx. 

'Proceedings  for  July,  1895,  PP-  xxxn-xxxvui. 

:>al  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
1895,  PP-  5»i.  632-635;  School  Review,  1895,  PP-  434-441- 
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6  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 

In  the  spring  of  1896  the  Committee  prepared  a  report  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  allotted  to  Latin  in  school  pro- 
grammes. This  report  was  not  only  submitted  to  the  American 
Philological  Association,  but  was  also,  in  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  several  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  presented  at  Buffalo  in  July  to  the  Joint  Session  of 
the  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Education,  which 
expressed  hearty  approval  of  it  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  ordered 
it  printed  in  the  minutes.1 

At  this  time  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  of  school  programmes  in 
their  relation  to  college  entrance  requirements.  At  the  Denver 
meeting  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  prominent  members  of 
the  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Education,  had 
been  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  whole  subject 
of  entrance  requirements  the  following  year.  This  committee 
first  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  existing  conditions,2  and 
then  proceeded  to  formulate  a  plan  of  work.  Having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  of  securing  uniform  entrance  require- 
ments can  be  solved  only  through  the  attainment  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  courses  of  study,  the  joint  committee  voted,  as  a  part 
of  its  scheme,  to  invite  certain  scientific  societies  to  render 
expert  assistance  in  forming  model  programmes  which  might  be 
adopted  by  high  schools,  academies,  and  private  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  work  elaborated  by  this  com- 
mittee, including  a  proposition  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  was  laid  before  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation at  Buffalo,  and  was  adopted  without  modification.3  The 

1  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1896,  pp. 
559-562;  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  July,  1896,  pp.  li- 
Iv.  The  Report  was  published  also  in  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896,  pp.  472-474 ; 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  July  n,  1896  ;  and  Book  Reviews  for  August,  1896, 
pp.  101-103. 

•See  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896. 

3  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1896,  pp. 
558-559;  School  Review  for  June,  1898,  p.  443. 
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secretary  of  the  joint  committee  at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
American  Philological  Association,  which  was  then  in  session  at 
Providence,  inviting  it  "to  prepare  at  its  convenience  a  report  on 
the  proper  course  of  secondary  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek." 
The  American  Philological  Association  accepted  the  invitation 
and  instructed  its  Committee  of  Twelve  to  draw  up  courses  of 
study  in  the  two  languages  as  requested.1 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  took  up  promptly  the  important 
work  that  had  been  assigned  to  it,  and  after  some  preliminary 
correspondence  met  in  New  York  in  December,  1896.  It  voted 
to  send  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  information  regarding  the'present  condition  of 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  classical 
programmes.  It  decided  also  to  invite  representative  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  secondary  education,  scholars  of 
undoubted  pedagogic  ability  and  experience,  to  cooperate  with 
it,  as  auxiliary  committees  for  Latin  and  for  Greek,  and  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  combined  committees  in  the  spring  vacation  of 

1897-' 

More  than  six  thousand  copies  of  the  circular  of  inquiry  were 

sent  out  —  to  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  superintendents,  to 
principals  of  schools,  and  to  others  who  are  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work.  About  one  thousand  replies  were  received,  and 
thus  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  a  mass  of 
material  tor  consideration  —  exact  information,  and  the  opinions 
of  specialists — such  as  had  never  before  been  gathered  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  Great  and  general  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing was  evinced  by  the  care  with  which  most  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  of  the  circular  had  been  prepared.  The  replies 
were  carefully  tabulated  by  Dr.  Arthur  F.iitb.uiks,  of  Yale  Uni- 
md  were  brought  before  the  Committee  at  the  meeting 
in  Ni-w  York,  April  14.*  The  Committee  of  Twelve  was  in  ses- 
sion with  its  auxiliary  committees  for  two  days.  After  listening 

'Proceedings  of  the  American   Philological  Association  for  July,  1896,  p.  lx. 
•Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  July,  1897,  p.  >  - 
'See  the  School  Review  for  June.  1897,  pp.  350-359. 
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to  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  answers  to  its  inquiries,  and  to 
a  discussion  of  certain  fundamental  questions  connected  with 
secondary  instruction  in  the  classics,  the  combined  committees 
divided  into  two  sections  for  the  preparation  of  school  pro- 
grammes for  Greek  and  for  Latin.  In  the  time  at  their  disposal 
the  committees  were  able  only  to  draft  tentatively  a  four-year 
Latin  course  and  a  three-year  Greek  course ;  the  whole  matter 
of  five-year  and  six-year  Latin  courses  was  referred  to  a  special 
subcommittee,  which  met  in  Chicago  in  May. 

As  a  result  of  these  labors,  in  the  fall  of  1897  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  issued  a  Preliminary  Report,  which  contained 
a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Committee 
and  the  purpose  of  its  work,  and  presented  for  criticism  the  ten- 
tative courses  that  had  been  drawn  up  —  four-year,  five-year,  and 
six-year  courses  in  Latin,  and  a  three-year  course  in  Greek.1 
This  Preliminary  Report  was  submitted  to  the  principal  educa- 
tional associations  of  the  country,  and  copies  were  sent  also  to  a 
number  of  educational  experts  ;  many  kindly  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions were  received,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  tentative 
programmes  with  slight  modifications  would  give  as  general  satis- 
faction as  any  courses  of  study  which  the  Committee  could  devise. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception  of  this  Report,  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  resolved  again  to  avail  itself  of  the  advice 
and  criticism  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  classical  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  before  issuing  its 
report  in  final  form.  A  meeting  of  the  combined  committees 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  the  spring 
vacation  of  1898,  and  in  order  to  attract  a  number  of  classical 
teachers,  with  whom  the  problems  under  consideration  could  be 
discussed  face  to  face,  a  Classical  Conference  was  arranged,  with 
a  two-days'  programme  of  scientific  and  pedagogical  papers. 

The  meetings  opened  with  a  session  of  the  Latin  section  of 
the  combined  committees,  on  March  30  ;  the  Conference  was  held 

1  Published  also  (in  essentially  the  same  form)  in  the  School  Review  for  June, 
1897,  pp.  362-366  ;  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  July, 
1897,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiv. 
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on  March  31  and  April  i,  and  the  Committee  of  Twelve  met  for 
its  final  session  on  April  2.  The  attendance  at  the  Classical 
Conference  was  full  and  representative,1  while  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Committee  officers  and  representative  members  were 
present,  by  invitation,  from  the  more  important  educational 
associations  of  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West,  whose  direct 
testimony  gave  a  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions  of  classical 
study,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  than  could  have  been  gained 
from  correspondence  alone.  Before  adjourning,  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  voted  that  the  publication  of  the  courses  of  study,  to  the 
formulation  of  which  so  much  time  and  effort  had  been  given. 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  had 
influenced  its  conclusions. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  this  Report 
was  not  prepared  hastily  by  a  committee  anxious  to  avoid  the 
consideration  of  burdensome  details,  and  that  it  is  not  based  pri- 
marily on  theoretical  considerations.  It  embodies  conclusions 
reached  after  painstaking  inquiry  into  actual  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  results  of  mature  and  intelligent  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Committee  ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  that  lie  along  the  path  of  educa- 
tional advance  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  Committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  classical  programmes  here  offered  lies  within  the 

c  of  accomplishment  of  any  school  which  has  a  competent 
classical  teacher,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  at  least  the 
four-year  Latin  course  and  the  three-year  Greek  course  may  not 
be  generally  adopted  as  a  standard  of  classical  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 

'See  the  School  Review  for  June,  1898,  pp.  425,  481. 
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II.     PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  REGARDING  THE  REPORT. 

The  investigations  pursued  by  this  Committee  show  that 
a  tendency  exists  in  many  places  to  increase  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  to  Latin  in  school  programmes,  and  that  there  is 
nowhere  a  movement  in  the  other  direction.  The  Reports  of  the 
United  States'  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  last  nine  years 
also  reveal  the  highly  encouraging  fact  that  the  increase  of  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  Latin  in  our  secondary  schools  is  very  large,  a?id  ts 
relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  any  other  study*  Nearly 
175,000  more  pupils  were  studying  Latin  in  1897-98  than  in 
1889-90.  The  increase  of  pupils  in  Greek,  while  not  so  marked, 
is  likewise  distinctly  encouraging.  Nearly  2 5,000  were  reported 
as  studying  Greek  in  preparatory  courses  in  1897-98,  against 
about  13,000  eight  years  earlier.  This  increase  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map 
on  page  48,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  and  Latin 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  in  1890  and  in  1898. 

Then,  too,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  proper 
training  of  teachers.  We  are  undoubtedly  still  far  from  having 
attained  a  proper  professional  standard ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  facilities  for  training  classical  teachers  are  being  constantly, 
even  if  somewhat  irregularly,  developed.  It  is  now  possible,  as 
it  was  not  twenty  years  ago,  to  find  a  fair  number  of  well  equipped 
university  courses  devoted,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  special  training 
of  capable  instructors  for  our  high  schools  and  academies.  There 
is  also  a  distinct  tendency  to  adapt  text-books,  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  the  pedagogical  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to 
emphasize  the  humanistic,  as  opposed  to  the  pedantic,  ideal  of 
classical  culture.  The  existence  of  all  these  favorable  tendencies 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  entering  upon 
a  better  age  for  the  school  study  of  the  classics.  A  situation 
so  hopeful  as  this  naturally  makes  the  necessity  of  giving 
organic  unity  to  the  increasing  body  of  classical  interests  more 
pressing  than  ever  before. 

1  See  Appendix  B  at  the  end  of  this  Report. 
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The  Committee  is  the  more  encouraged  in  proposing  the 
courses  of  study  submitted  in  this  Report,  because  it  has  made  a 
careful  investigation  of 'the  classical  instruction  in  about  a  thou- 
sand high  schools  and  academies,  and  has  had  associated  with  it, 
in  all  its  conferences,  representative  schoolmen  from  the  chief 
regions  of  our  country  where  the  classics  are  taught.  On  the  basis 
of  information  thus  obtained  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 

* 

teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  resources  and  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  test  in  advance,  so  to  speak,  the  practicability  of  the 
plans  here  presented.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
these  plans  are  not  based  on  a  compromise  of  conflicting  interests, 
but  that,  both  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  and  in  that  of 
the  auxiliary  committees,  composed  of  representative  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  courses  present  a  rational  and  practical 
standard,  containing  all  the  essentials  in  a  sufficiently  uniform 
relation,  and  yet  affording  a  flexibility  sufficient  to  allow  for  all 
reasonable  diversity  in  different  classes  of  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  land.  The  plans  involve  no  radical  reconstruction, 
but  aim  to  bring  the  actually  existing  practices  of  our  schools  into 
organic  unity  through  gradual  adaptation  to  a  more  consistent 
standard. 

The  problem  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
instruction  in  Latin  in  our  American  high  schools,  academics, 
and  other  secondary  schools,  while  similar  to  the  corresponding 
problem  for  Greek,  is  more  complicated.  It  is  similar,  because 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  introduction  of  young  students 
to  both  languages  have  long  been  recognized  as  practically 
identical.  Utrique  eadem  via  est,  the  maxim  of  Quintilian,  mi^ht 
be  taken  without  modification  as  summing  up  the  settled  belief 
of  the  best  teachers  of  our  own  century  with  reference  both  to 
the  unity  of  the  classics  as  a  field  of  study  and  to  the  unity  of 
method  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  the  two  classical  languages. 
Tin-  problem  U  more  complicated,  because  Latin  is  taught  in  a 
far  larger  number  of  schools  than  Greek,  because  many  schools 
have  more  than  one  course  in  Latin  instead  of  a  single  course  as 
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in  Greek,  and  lastly  because  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  Latin 
varies  more  than  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  Greek. 

But  another  and  far  more  serious  cause  of  complication  lies 
outside  the  relation  of  the  two  languages  to  each  other,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  difficulty  which  underlies  our  secondary  education 
generally,  so  far  as  concerns  the  drawing  up  of  programmes  of 
study,  that  is,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  in 
high  schools  and  academies,  with  its  concomitant,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  college  standards  of  entrance.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
need  of  greater  uniformity  is  urgent  in  order  to  enable  our  sec- 
ondary education  to  accomplish  its  proper  ends,  then  in  no  part  of 
the  field  is  it  more  conspicuously  urgent  than  in  the  framing  of  pro- 
grammes of  study.  For  unless  school  programmes  can  in  some 
rational  way  be  so  brought  into  harmony  that  classical  courses,  for 
example,  so  far  as  equal  amounts  of  time  are  allotted  to  them, 
shall  mean  substantially  the  same  thing  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  expect  to  remedy  the  existing  inequalities  and 
stop  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  our  .school  instruction,  or  to 
adjust  the  equally  irrational  inequalities  of  our  college  entrance 
requirements  in  the  same  field.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school 
programmes  in  Latin  and  Greek  can  be  made  substantially  uni- 
form, the  schools  themselves  will  be  greatly  helped,  and  a  long 
step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  solution  of  a  question  which 
has  deeply  vexed  the  colleges. 

In  the  case  of  the  classics,  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies,  the 
desired  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  attempt  to  bring  all 
the  schools  to  the  adoption  of  a  single  inflexible  programme. 
Such  uniformity  would  be  both  impracticable  and  in  itself 
undesirable.  Neither  is  it  desirable  that  the  various  regions  of 
the  country  should  each  make  an  independent  programme. 
There  is  already  too  much  of  such  diversity,  which  tends  to 
stereotype  and  perpetuate  causes  of  division  and  hindrance,  to 
provincialize  rather  than  to  nationalize  our  teaching.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes,  of  course,  that  local  differences  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  courses  will  always  exist,  and  that  many 
of  these  differences  are  inevitable  under  any  plan  that  may  be 
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proposed.  Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  made  reasonable  by  local 
conditions.  The  Committee  was  not  directed  to  prepare  a  plan 
which  could  be  carried  out  at  once  in  every  school,  but  the  best 
programme  which  is  practicable  for  the  schools  of  the  country 
under  prevailing  conditions  —  for  public  high  schools,  as  well  as 
for  endowed  academies  and  private  "fitting  schools."  The  pre- 
cise amount  of  time  that  a  school  can  allow  for  Latin  and  Greek 
determines  much,  and  this  amount  is  sure  to  vary.  Even  more  is 
determined  by  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  teaching  force.  Legiti- 
mate differences  of  opinion  must  also  exist  with  reference  to  the 
order  in  which  the  several  authors  may  best  be  taken  up,  and  the 
precise  amount  of  each  that  shall  be  read.  Still  other  causes  of 
variation  will  occur  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  such  causes  in  any 
proposal  designed  to  secure  general  assent.  But  after  all  conces- 
sions have  been  made  to  the  inevitable  diversity  that  arises  from 
differences  of  locality  and  of  methods,  there  still  remain  other 
differences  which  need  elimination,  or  at  least  reduction  to  some 
common  standard  of  variation,  if  any  permanent  success  is  to 
attend  the  present  hopeful  movement  toward  uniformity. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  classical  studies  at  the 
present  time  that  the  schools  and  colleges  are  already  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  greater  organic  unity  in  the 
courses  of  our  preparatory  schools.  The  present  decade  has 
witnessed  far  more  extensive  and  intelligent  discussion  and  con- 
ference looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  than 
has  ever  before  been  known  in  our  country. 

In  offering  the  fruits  of  its  labors  to  the  two  educational 
bodies  under  which  it  has  been  working,  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  invalu- 
able assistance  which  it  has  received  from  the  members  of  the 
auxiliary  committees  and  from  other  educational  workers,  who 
have  freely  responded  to  every  request  for  information  and  coun- 
sel;  and  it  wishes  further  to  express  tin-  hope  that  this  Report 
may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  unification  and  advaiu •<• 
mcnt  of  our  secondary  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin 
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III.      THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    COMMITTEE   OF   TWELVE 
AND  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEES. 

THE    COMMITTEE    OF    TWELVE. 

THOMAS    DAY    SEYMOUR,  Professor   of    Greek,  Yale    University, 
Chairman. 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  President  of  Williams  College. 

WILLIAM    GARDNER    HALE,    Professor    of    Latin,   University    of 
Chicago. 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan. 
ABBY  LEACH,  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College. 

CHARLES    FORSTER    SMITH,    Professor    of    Greek,  University   of 
Wisconsin. 

CLEMENT  L.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University. 
HERBERT  WEIR  SMYTH,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
MINTON  WARREN,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
ANDREW  F.  WEST,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University. 
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THE    AUXILIARY    COMMITTEES. 
THE    LATIN    AUXILIARY    COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  B.  AITON,  Inspector  of  State  High  Schools,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DAVID  Y.  COMSTOCK,   Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

K.  \V.  COY,  Principal  of  the  Hughes   High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

L \\YRKNCE  C.  HULL,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

RICHARD   A.    MINCKWITZ,   Kansas   City    High    School,    Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

OSCAR    D.   ROBINSON,   Principal   of    the   Albany    High   School, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

KLES  H.  THURBER,  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Mo 

l';irk,  111. 

A.  W.  TRESSLER,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Ripon,  Wis. 
W.  R.  WEBB,  Principal  of  Webb  School,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 
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THE    GREEK    AUXILIARY    COMMITTEE. 

EDWARD  B.  CLAPP,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.  G.  COY,  Principal  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

J.  G.  CROSWELL,  Principal  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York 
City. 

WILLLIAM  GALLAGHER,  Principal  of  the  Thayer  Academy,  South 
Braintrec,  Mass. 

ROBERT  P.  KEEP,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

C.   A.   MITCHELL,  Classical    Master    of   the  University  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  MOONEY,  Principal  of  the  Mooney  School,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  PRATT,  Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Academy,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

JULIUS  SACHS,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  West  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  New  York  City. 

H.  G.  SHERRARD,  Classical  Master  of  the  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


GREEK  COURSES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  preparation  of  the  Greek  programmes  presented  to  the 
Committee  a  simple  problem,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  which 
can  be  given  in  the  schools  to  the  reading  of  Greek  literature, 
and  of  the  small  amount  of  Greek  literature  which  is  suitable  for 
classes  of  beginners.  The  problem  had  been  still  further  simpli- 
fied by  the  discussions  and  actions  of  recent  conferences,  par- 
ticularly the  Greek  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the 
Commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  the  Greek  Confer- 
ence held  at  Columbia  University  in  the  spring  of  1896  —  all  of 
these  being  in  substantial  agreement,  and  already  approved  by 
many  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  the  country.  The  replies  to 
the  Committee's  circular  of  inquiry  gave  abundant  information, 
both  as  to  what  is  actually  done  in  our  schools,  and  as  to  what 
is  desired.  From  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Tennessee,  in  par- 
ticular, had  come  letters  which  presented  a  most  hopeful  view  of 
the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  schools,  and  urged  that  the 
Committee  should  yield  to  no  suggestion  of  a  weaker,  less 
ting  course  of  preparation  for  college.  The  Committee  is 
unanimous  in  reaffirming  the  position  taken  by  the  Greek  Con- 
nee  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  proposes  a  programme 
which  is  in  essential  agreement  with  those  of  the  Commission  of 
New  England  Colleges  and  the  Columbia  Conference  of  1896. 
Committee  recommends  that  three  years  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Greek  in  secondary  schools,  with  the  understanding 
ir  consists  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  of 
school  work,  and  that  five  periods  of  recitation  a  week,  of  not 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  each,  be  given  to  this  study.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  work  is  crowded  into  two  y 
nrli  in  oth-  three  years  are  devoted.  Unde; 

il  circumstances,  \vi:  !ars  and  skilful   teachers 

and  long  school  yr  work  of  preparation   for  collcr 

Greek  may  be  done  well  in  tw<>  but  in  general,  with  less 
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earnestness  and  skill,  this  work  is  likely  to  be  superficial  if  it 
is  so  hurried,  and  the  Committee  of  Twelve  still  (and  more 
earnestly  than  ever)  urges  the  maintenance  of  a  three-year  pre- 
paratory course  of  study  in  Greek. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  heartily  a  thorough  and 
methodical  study  of  Greek  grammar  as  the  necessary  basis  of 
accurate  reading.  No  one  proposes  to  return  to  the  former  prac- 
tice of  committing  to  memory  all  of  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar 
before  applying  them  in  reading ;  but  pupils  cannot  be  expected 
to  prove  fair  scholars  unless  they  know  Greek  forms  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Greek  syntax  well  before  they  are  sent  to  college. 
Moreover,  a  vigorous  and  continued  effort  should  be  made  to  cor- 
relate and  arrange  the  isolated  grammatical  facts  in  the  pupil's 
mind.  Our  Greek  grammars  aim  to  be  scientific,  and  their 
arrangement  should  be  well  understood  by  the  pupil,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  where  to  look  for  the  information  which  he 
needs.  The  teacher  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  pupil  does 
not  easily  obtain  the  general  view  of  the  field  of  grammatical 
study  with  which  he  is  himself  familiar,  and  that  it  is  this  knowl- 
edge alone  which  enables  the  beginner  to  put  into  their  right 
relations  the  grammatical  facts  which  he  learns.  For  instance, 
the  pupil  should  know  the  most  important  syntactical  uses  of 
each  case  —  understanding  that  the  genitive  has  accepted  the 
work  of  the  ablative  in  addition  to  its  own,  and  the  dative  that 
of  the  instrumental  and  the  locative.  The  correspondence 
between  the  constructions  of  conditional  and  relative  sentences 
should  be  clearly  apprehended.  Although  the  "analysis"  of  the 
verbal  forms  is  no  longer  required  so  strictly  as  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  pupil  may  well  be  taught  the  elements  of 
word  formation  and  inflection. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that,  from  the  beginning, 
systematic  instruction  be  given  in  Greek  composition,  and  that 
exercises  in  writing  Greek,  based  upon  connected  reading  in 
Greek  prose,  be  continued  through  the  third  year.  Elementary 
Greek  composition,  which  alone  is  attempted  in  the  schools  of 
America,  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to,  and  we  may  almost 
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say  a  part  of,  grammatical  study.  The  teacher  does  not  expect 
to  train  his  pupil  to  vie  with  Xcnophon  as  a  Greek  writer ;  he  is 
entirely  satisfied  if  his  pupil  can  read  Greek.  Composition 
should  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  taking  time  from  reading, 
but  as  preparing  the  pupil  to  read  more  readily  and  accurately. 
It  fixes  the  pupil's  vocabulary  more  firmly  in  his  mind,  serves  as 
a  constant  review  of  Greek  forms,  quickens  his  sensitiveness  to 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  order  of  words  in  the  Greek 
prose  sentence,  and  to  the  difference  of  meaning  between  similar 
words  and  constructions.  It  is  useful  also  as  a  check  to  the 
carelessness  into  which  many  pupils  are  in  danger  of  falling,  if 
(as  is  well)  they  read  large  quantities  of  Greek  cursorily  "at 
sight."  For  accurate  scholarship  in  Greek  we  know  no  better 
training  than  many  and  carefully  corrected  exercises  in  Greek 
composition.  These  exercises  should  not  be  postponed  to  a  late 
part  of  the  course,  but  should  be  begun  at  the  outset,  when  they 
will  materially  assist  the  pupil  in  mastering  the  forms,  make  his 
knowledge  of  constructions  exact,  cause  him  to  observe  Ci 
usage,  and  help  him  to  feel  the  accuracy  and  force  with  which 
the  Greek  language  can  express  thought.  If  they  are  inf- 
lected during  any  part  of  the  reading  course,  to  be  resumed 
only  a  short  time  before  the  pupil  leaves  the  secondary  school, 
the  subject  is  likely  to  become  distasteful,  because  unwonted 
and  difficult  to  the  pupil,  who  will  have  been  deprived  of  the 
aid  which  he  should  have  received  from  the  exercise  during  his 
course. 

The   continuance  of  exercises  in  Greek  composition   during 
the  third  year,  while  most  of  the  time  of  instruction  is  given   to 
ier,  is  particularly  important.     This  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  best  means  of  preserving  the    familiarity  with    Attic    f« 
and  constructions  which  is  essential  for  tory  work  in  the 

college  course,  in  the  reading  of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Soph< 
Euripides,  etc. 

I  n  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  the  most  efficient  exerci 
Greek  o  >n  are  in  retroversion,  that  is,  the  re-turning  into 

k  of  the  English  of  some  Attic  prose  which  has  I) 
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by  the  student.  If  the  teacher  has  not  the  time  to  prepare  such 
exercises  for  his  class,  several  text-books  are  ready  to  render 
this  service.  Certain  advantages,  however,  are  possessed  by  the 
systematic  presentation  of  Greek  constructions,  in  books  which 
are  prepared  with  no  reference  to  a  special  text.  A  combination 
of  the  two  methods  is  desirable  wherever  practicable. 

In  this  country,  teachers  are  in  little  danger  of  going  to 
excess  in  attending  to  the  niceties  of  Greek  composition.  The 
making  of  Greek  iambic  and  lyric  verse,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised in  England,  quickens  the  aesthetic  and  literary  sensibilities, 
but  is  useful  chiefly  for  those  who  have  time  for  advanced  schol- 
arship. The  criticisms  which  have  been  uttered  against  such 
composition  of  verses  do  not  hold  against  the  composition  of 
simple  Attic  prose  which  is  here  recommended. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  exercises  in  the 
reading  of  unprepared  passages  (commonly  known  as  sight  read- 
ing) be  begun  at  the  outset  of  the  Greek  course  and  be  contin- 
ued through  it.  Exercises  in  the  reading  of  unprepared  passages 
of  Greek  enable  the  teacher  to  discern,  and  so  to  meet,  the  pupil's 
difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  a  new  sentence.  Very  many 
Freshmen  seem  to  have  pursued  a  wrong  method  of  seeking  to 
gain  the  understanding  of  a  Greek  sentence  which  a  little 
reading  of  unprepared  passages  in  the  class-room  would  enable 
the  teacher  to  detect,  and  perhaps  to  remedy.  If  the  pupil 
comes  to  the  teacher  only  with  work  carefully  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  lexicon  and  commentary,  the  teacher  may  not  discover 
some  of  the  pupil's  weaknesses,  and  may  not  understand  his 
difficulties.  These  exercises  also  give  the  pupil  readiness  in 
translation  and  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  the  newly  acquired 
language.  Rapid  reading,  as  well  as  exact  interpretation,  is 
necessary  to  true  scholarship. 

The  practice  of  reading  Greek  aloud  with  intelligent  expres- 
sion is  warmly  recommended  by  the  Committee.  This  aids 
materially  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  as  a  living  language,  and, 
so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  forms  and  vocabulary  is  concerned, 
the  voice  is  as  important  for  the  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  as 
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for  those  of  German  and  French.  Careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  since  the  rhythm,  not  only 
of  the  poets,  but  also  of  the  great  orators,  was  based  upon  this 
quantity. 

In  the  Greek  preparatory  course  small  opportunity  can  arise 
for  question  as  to  what  shall  be  read,  and  in  what  order. 
Although  Xenophon's  style  is  now  known  to  be  not  absolutely 
pure  Attic,  yet  no  Greek  reading  better  than  the  Anabasis  has 
been  found  for  the  second  year  of  the  Greek  course.  Some 
teachers,  however,  may  prefer  to  read  only  two  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  make  up  from  other  works  of  Xenophon,  or  from 
other  authors,  the  equivalent  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  Anabasis. 

In  order  to  secure  a  much-desired  uniformity,  colleges  have 
been  requested  by  several  commissions  and  associations  to  base 
their  examinations  in  Greek  grammar  and  composition  (in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ability  to  read  Greek  and  translate  it)  on  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

The  Committee,  finally,  recommends  that  Homer  be  read  in 
the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course.  From  one  point  of  view 
the  pupil  ought  to  continue  the  study  of  Attic  prose  without 
interruption  during  the  third  year  of  his  Greek  course,  without 
being  introduced  to  another  Greek  dialect.  But  for  the  sake  of 
those  students  who  take  Greek  in  the  secondary  school  but  do 
not  go  to  college,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  the  scholars  who  are 
at  an  age  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  almost  unanimous  in  tlu  ir 
desire  that  the  third  year  of  the  thi<  <  in-i-k  course  should 

be  g  inly  to  Homer.  The  best  pupils  feel  Homer  to  be 

.  and  so  get  an  c-ntirin^  foretaste  of  what  awaits  tln-m 
in  the  reading  of  the  college  course.  Some  teachc:  r  to 

bc^in  Homer  with  the  reading  of  the  early  books  of  the  I li.nl  ; 
others  prefer  the  Odyssey;  others  would  read  the  Ili.nl  one  year 
m< !  the  Odyssey  another.  Most  colleges  allow  an  option  between 
in  order  to  give  the  fullest  freedom  to  the  secondary 
schools. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  IN  GREEK. 

{Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  three  years.} 
FIRST    YEAR. 

First  and  second  terms :  Introductory  lessons. 

Third  term:  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (twenty  to  thirty  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Greek. 

Systematic  study  of  grammar  begun. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  (continued),  either  alone  or  with  other 
Attic  prose  (seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar, 
thorough  grammatical  review,  and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both 
based  on  the  study  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Anabasis. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Homer  (twenty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand  lines);  e.g., 
Iliad  I-III  (omitting  II,  494-end)  and  VI-V1II. 

Attic  prose  (twenty-five  to  forty  pages),  with  practice  in 
writing  Greek  ;  grammar ;  practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

NOTE. —  If  preparation  for  an  advanced  examination  in  Greek  composition 
is  not  desired,  the  course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  the  first  year. 


LATIN  COURSES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  determining  factor  in  constructing  a  course  in  Latin  in 
any  of  our  high  schools,  academies,  or  private  schools  is  prac- 
tically the  amount  of  time  which  can  be  allowed  to  that  study, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  other  studies  and  the  length  of  the 
school  course.  The  ordinary  arrangement  is  that  of  the  four- 
year  course  of  five  exercises  weekly.  The  average  age  of  pupils 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years.  This  four-year  course  is  commonly  the  standard  in  our 
high  schools  and  academies.  There  are  schools,  however,  which 
are  unable  to  allow  four  years  to  Latin,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
vide a  three-year  course.  In  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  on 
theother  hand,  a  five-year  or  a  six-year  course  is  to  be  found.  The 
tendency  to  lengthen  the  Latin  course  beyond  four  years  is  clearly 
becoming  stronger.  This  tendency  did  not  receive  its  initial 
impulse  from  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  manifests  rather 
the  characteristics  of  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  }>irt 
of  principals  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ends  of  education,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages,  are  best  subserved  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  upon  a  limited  number  of  leading  studies,  properly 
correlated,  rather  than  by  the  scattering  of  energies  over  an 
indefinite  range  of  loosely  related  subjects.  The  lengthening  of 
the  Latin  course  is  being  accomplished,  however,  not  by  keeping 
the  pupil  at  school  longer,  but  by  having  him  begin  Latin  earlier. 
The  old  four-year  course  in  many  places  lias  Uvn  <  xtended 
downward  one  or  two  years;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  most  of 
the  five-year  and  six-year  courses  have  been  established.  Such 
is  clearly  the  rational  procedure,  both  because  of  the  better 
results  obtained  with  pupils  who  begin  Latin  early,  and  because 
of  the  undesirability,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  securing  t he- 
additional  Latin  by  keeping  pupils  at  school  beyond  the  age  at 
which  they  now  usually  complete  the  course. 
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The  problem,  therefore,  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
every  school  that  has  to  face  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
its  Latin  course  is  the  problem  of  having  Latin  begun  one  or 
more  years  earlier  than  at  present,  and  of  using  the  addi- 
tional time  upon  a  rationally  coherent  plan.  As  a  four-year 
or  five-year  course  is  extended,  here  and  there  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  into  a  six-year  course,  and  even  as  a 
three-year  course  is  extended  into  a  four-year  course,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  extension  be  accomplished  according  to  some 
common  understanding.  In  the  case  of  schools  which  do  not 
purpose  to  extend  the  course  in  length,  but  desire  to  use  the 
present  available  time  to  better  advantage,  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  that  the  inner  modifications  which  may  be  intro- 
duced without  additional  expenditure  of  time  should  likewise  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a  common  plan. 

In  taking  up  the  first  problem  —  the  problem  presented  by 
the  variation  in  length  of  Latin  courses  —  the  Committee  was 
forced  to  regard  the  four-year  course  of  five  exercises  a  week  as 
the  only  available  general  standard,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has 
been  said,  it  corresponds,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  to  the 
actual  practice  of  the  majority  of  American  schools.  The 
three-year  course  was  considered  as  an  incomplete  four-year 
course,  and  was  not  treated  as  a  separately  existing  type.  Con- 
sequently no  attempt  was  made  to  present  a  model  three-year 
course,  for  it  was  assumed  that  three-year  courses,  if  constructed, 
would  be  formed  out  of  elements  of  the  four-year  course.  Then 
a  six-year  course  was  framed,  containing  everything  in  the  four- 
year  course,  together  with  such  .amplifications  and  additions  as 
would  render  the  six-year  course  a  rationally  connected  whole. 
The  five-year  course,  being  intermediate  between  the  four-year 
and  the  six-year  courses,  appeared  in  one  aspect  as  an  extension 
of  the  four-year  course,  and  in  another  as  an  uncompleted  six- 
year  course.  Inasmuch  as,  in  many  instances,  the  conversion  of 
a  four-year  into  a  six-year  course  might  be  made,  not  by  estab- 
lishing a  six-year  course  immediately,  but  by  passing  through 
a  transitional  five-year  course,  it  seemed  best  to  draw  up  the 
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five-year  course  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  serve  as  a  transition 
from  the  four-year  to  the  six-year  course,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  preserve  its  own  rational  unity,  so  that  schools  which  might 
never  attain  to  a  six-year  course  should  nevertheless  find  all  the 
parts  of  a  five-year  course  thoroughly  coordinated  with  one 
another. 

Moreover,  since  schools  with  younger  pupils  naturally  find 
it  better  to  spend  more  time  on  the  elements,  while  schools  with 
older  and  presumably  more  mature  pupils  may  prefer  to  do  a 
larger  amount  of  reading,  the  five-year  course  has  been  drawn 
up  in  a  double  form,  with  this  alternative  in  view ;  but  in  either 
form  it  will  serve  as  a  logical  transition  from  the  four-year  to 
the  six-year  course,  and  likewise  as  a  course  complete  in  itself. 
The  proposed  arrangement,  whereby  it  will  be  made  possible  for 
schools  to  devote  either  four,  five,  or  six  years  to  Latin  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan,  travelling  the  same  road  together, 
and  parting  company  only  where  one  stops  and  another  goes 
on,  will,  if  adopted,  greatly  reduce  the  practical  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  length  of  Latin 
courses. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  problem,  that  of  using  to  better 
advantage  the  time  now  allowed  to  Latin,  through  inner  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  course  of  study  without  increase  of  length, 
the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  construct,  piece  by  piece,  a 
standard  course.  Again  the  four-year  course  of  five  exercises  a 
week  had  to  be  assumed  as  a  standard.  This  number  of  exercises 
forms  a  fourth  of  the  usual  school  week  of  about  twenty  periods. 
The  proportion  of  time  thus  assumed  for  Latin  corresponds 
closely,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  to  the  present  practice 
of  most  of  the  schools  possessing  a  four-year  course.  For  some 
of  them  such  a  standard  would  represent  an  increase,  though  a  very 
slight  one,  beyond  the  amount  of  time  now  given.  A  standard 
of  five  exercises  weekly  for  four  years  is  therefore  a  practicable 
one  for  most  of  the  schools  that  now  give  four  years  to  Latin. 

This  amount  of  time  being  assumed  as  available,  or  ol 
able  without  great  effort,   the   next  question  which   confronted 
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the  Committee  was  to  determine  what  subjects  should  be 
included  in  the  four-year  Latin  course,  how  far  each  should  be 
carried,  and  in  what  order  they  should  be  taken  up.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  task  to  draw  up  an  inflexible  programme  based 
solely  on  theoretical  considerations  ;  but  such  a  programme  would 
show  little  wisdom.  The  only  course  left  open  to  the  Commit- 
tee was  to  endeavor  to  find  a  feasible  way  of  improving  upon 
our  present  practice,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  existing  conditions. 

The  staple  of  our  Latin  instruction  in  the  existing  four- 
year  courses  consists  of  Latin  grammar — usually  taught  in 
the  form  of  Latin  lessons, —  Latin  prose  composition,  four  or 
five  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  or  some  equivalent,  six  ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid.  These 
may  be  taken  as  constituting  a  substantially  irreducible  mini- 
mum. Most  schools  having  a  four-year  course  do  as  much 
work  as  this ;  some  do  much  more,  many  a  little  more.  The 
contents  of  this  minimum  enter  solidly  into  college  entrance 
requirements  throughout  the  country,  and  the  propriety  of 
regarding  them  as  essential  elements  in  any  Latin  programme 
will  not  be  questioned.  At  times,  indeed,  some  opposition  has 
been  made  to  the  study  of  Caesar,  as  too  difficult  for  students  in 
the  second  year  of  the  course.  But  this  objection  loses  its 
validity  when  the  study  of  Caesar  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of 
an  adequate  amount  of  simple  Latin,  and  in  any  case  the  objec- 
tion suggested  may  be  met  by  allowing  an  equivalent  from  some 
easier  author  to  be  offered  for  a  part  of  the  Commentaries ;  to 
omit  Caesar  entirely  would  be  a  retrograde  step  in  the  framing 
of  Latin  programmes.  Apart  from  this  question  with  regard  to 
the  availability  of  Caesar,  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  Latin  grammar,  Latin  composition, 
some  easy  reading,  four  or  five  books  of  Caesar  (with  a  partial 
equivalent  allowed),  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of 
Virgil  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  assured  basis  of  a 
standard  four-year  course,  the  question  at  once  arises  whether 
this  is  all  that  should  enter  into  such  a  course.  These  subjects 
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represent  nothing  more  than  the  average  practice  of  the  majority 
of  schools  with  four-year  courses,  and  something  less  than  many 
such  schools  are  actually  giving  —  and  that,  too,  without  being 
able  to  allow  quite  so  much  time  as  five  exercises  weekly  through- 
out the  four  years. 

To  accept  this  substantially  irreducible  minimum  found  in 
the  great  majority  of  four-year  courses,  without  adding  any- 
thing to  allow  for  the  extra  work  now  actually  done  in  many 
places,  and  without  taking  account  of  the  present  marked  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  amount  of  Latin  taught,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  proposing  of  a  standard  actually  lower  than  our  present 
practice.  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
posed standard  four-year  course  to  an  extent  which  will  make 
it  somewhat  better  than  some  of  the  existing  four-year  courses  ; 
otherwise  no  proper  model  will  be  presented,  in  conformity  with 
which  our  present  four-year  courses  may  be  made  not  only  more 
nearly  uniform,  but  also  a  little  better  intrinsically.  The  small 
increment  thus  desired  may  be  added  in  either  of  two  \\ 
One  is  by  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  work  in  the  present 
subjects  —  a  little  more  grammar,  or  easy  reading,  or  prose 
composition,  or  Caesar,  or  Cicero,  or  Virgil.  The  other  is  by 
increasing  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  course  by  adding  other 
subjects. 

There  is  merit  in  both  methods,  and  neither  is  to  be  recom- 
mended  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.      In    laying  out   a 
four-year  course  with  five  exercises  weekly,  it  will  be  found  \ 
ticable  to  take  advantage  of  "both  methods.     The  desired   ii 
ment,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  without  adding  to  the  list  of  existing 
subjects,   may  be  secured  by  devoting   more  time  to  the  ijam 
lessons,   the   written    prose   exereises,   and   the   .  din- 

which  precedes  and  prepares  for  the  reading  of  Ca     n.  <  icero, 
and  Virgil  ;  or  it  may  be  secured  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  <>f 
in<;  in  the  works  of  one  or  more  of  these  authors,  pm\  • 
.vays  is  understood  that,  in  case  a  school  cannot  both  imp 
quality  of  the  more  elementary  work  and  at    the   same  tinn- 
the   maximum    quantity    suggested    in    any    or    nl 
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authors,  it  is  better  to  do  with  thoroughness  the  elementary 
grammar,  written  prose  exercises,  and  easy  reading,  and  to  read 
the  minimum  amounts  of  the  authors,  than  to  sacrifice  in  any 
degree  the  earlier  and  fundamental  work. 

But  in  many  schools,  for  various  reasons,  —  principally  the 
desire  for  greater  variety  to  increase  the  interest  of  pupils,  — 
other  authors  are  introduced  in  addition  to  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil.  Many  teachers  favor  the  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos  for 
easy  reading  just  before  Caesar,  or  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mentaries. The  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee,  while  not 
giving  Nepos  a  fixed  place,  leaves  ample  room  for  such  use  as 
has  been  indicated.  Selections  from  Eutropius,  Florus,  and  the 
Fables  may,  of  course,  be  employed,  or  the  useful  "  made  Latin  " 
of  Lhomond's  Viri  Romae.  The  Committee,  however,  does  not 
find  it  expedient  to  recommend  any  one  of  these  classes  of 
material,  or  any  special  combination  of  them,  as  a  fixed  part  of 
a  course.  They  may  all  be  made  to  serve  one  purpose ;  and, 
while  uniformity  may  appear  desirable  at  this  point,  it  is  by  no 
means  essential. 

In  the  list  of  authors,  two  additions  are  proposed  —  the  Cati- 
line of  Sallust  and  a  small  amount  of  Ovid.  Sallust,  indeed, 
has  of  late  years  been  less  read  in  schools  than  formerly,  but 
there  are  excellent  reasons  in  favor  of  this  author.  His  Catiline 
forms  the  best  bridge  over  the  gap  between  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
Even  young  pupils  find  it  attractive.  It  is  not  too  hard.  It 
helps  to  illustrate  from  a  different  angle  of  vision  the  intensely 
interesting  age  to  which  Caesar  and  Cicero  also  belong.  Its 
fine  portraitures  and  graphic  style  give  it  merited  rank  as  a 
classical  masterpiece.  And,  finally,  it  is  so  brief  that,  while 
adding  little  to  the  amount  read,  it  affords  a  special  satisfaction 
in  tkat  it  enables  the  young  student  to  complete  an  entire  work, 
instead  of  constantly  occupying  himself  with  selections ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  introduces  variety  into  his  reading.  Having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  the  pupil  has 
gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  golden  age  of  Latin  prose 
—  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  study  of  the  literature  — 
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as  well  as  of  the  most  important  period  of  Roman  history, 
that  immediately  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Republic.  In 
like  manner  the  study  of  Ovid  forms  a  useful  preparation  for  the 
reading  of  Virgil.  Even  a  few  hundred  lines  will  serve  to  give 
varietv  to  the  poetical  reading  of  the  student,  and  enhance  his 
appreciation  o/  the  golden  age  of  Roman  poetry,  the  period  of 
Augustus,  which  forms  the  literary  as  well  as  the  historical 
sequel  to  the  great  Republican  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  preference  is  here  indicated  for  a  par- 
ticular order  of  authors  :  first,  the  prose  writers  of  the-  Republic, 
represented  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero  ;  and  then  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age,  represented  by  Ovid  and  Virgil.  The  prose 
writers  give  the  normal  syntax  and  the  general  standards  of  lit- 
erary expression,  thus  providing  the  young  student  with  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  subsequent  study  of  the  language. 
The  poets  selected  not  only  belong  to  a  later  age  than  the  prose 
writers  named,  but  are  read  with  greater  ease  and  profit  after  the 
student's  knowledge  of  prose  usages  is  established.  A  further 
consideration  in  favor  of  the  order  recommended  may  be  found 
in  the  relation  of  the  authors  read  to  the  exercises  in  prose 
composition.  Prose  composition  should  be  taught  through 
the  whole  four  years  of  the  course,  and  the  exercises  should 
be  formed  upon  the  best  prose  models.  In  the  programme  of 
the  first  year  provision  is  made  for  easy  written  excn 
in  connection  with  lessons  in  grammar.  In  that  of  the  sec- 
ond year  the  Latin  writing  will  naturally  be  based  on  Caesar. 
If  Cicero  is  read  in  the  third  year,  the  Latin  writing  will  of 
course  be  based  on  Cicero,  and  may  continue  to  be  based  upon 
tliis  author  in  the  fourth  year,  even  if  poetry  be  read  exclusively. 
It.  on  the  other  hand,  Virgil  is  read  in  the  third  \  ear,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  course  in  Latin  writing,  in  either  that  or 
the  following  year,  on  as  high  a  level  as  is  possible  under  the 
other  arrangement.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  th<  r<  is  a  <1:\ 
of  opinion  upon  this  one  phase,  of  the  subject.  In  many  sehools 
Virgil  is  read  before  Cicero.  If  the  adoption  of  a  model  ; 
year  Latin  course  were  to  turn  upon  this  one  point  of  the  order  in 
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which  the  two  authors  should  be  read,  probably  no  agreement 
would  be  reached.  It  is,  of  course,  more  important  that  the  two 
authors  be  read,  in  whatever  order,  than  that  the  order  of  the 
reading  should  be  uniform.  It  is  also  important  that  the  reading 
of  additional  writers,  such  as  Sallust  and  Ovid,  shall  not  be  made 
to  depend  upon  any  considerations  of  order.  In  the  four-year 
course  outlined  below,  the  last  two  years  are  mainly  occupied 
with  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Virgil.  The  order  in  which  these 
four  authors  are  placed  in  the  programme  indicates  the  clear 
preference  of  the  Committee,  reached  after  extended  conference 
with  representative  school-men  in  the  auxiliary  committees  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  any  line  of  separation 
between  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  intended  to  express  the 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  of  the  existence  of 
differing  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  four-year  course 
naturally  involves  several  questions  connected  with  the  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  the  elementary  study  of  the  subject.  The  work 
of  the  earliest  stage  must,  of  course,  be  mainly  disciplinary.  The 
study  of  grammar  gives  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  laws  of 
the  language,  and  the  progressive  acquisition  of  vocabulary  gives 
the  material  for  reading,  while  easy  exercises  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  prose  and  training  in  simple  reading  organize  this  material 
again  under  the  forms  and  laws  of  grammar.  These  principles 
govern  all  sound  elementary  teaching  in  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  on  the  spirit 
and  perspective  characterizing  this  earlier  work.  Easy  reading 
should  be  begun  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  writing 
of  easy  sentences,  even  if  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  words, 
should  be  commenced  at  the  outset,  and  out  of  this  writing 
should  be  developed  gradually  the  fuller  practice  in  connected 
expression  which  ought  to  be  continued  through  the  entire 
course.  In  all  written  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  the  long 
vowels  should  be  marked.  There  should  be  abundant  practice 
in  reading  Latin  aloud,  pains  being  taken  to  make  the  pronunci- 
ation conform  to  the  quantities;  while,  at  the  same  time,  great 
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emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  intelligent  expression.  The  stu- 
dent should  be  carefully  trained  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  and  before  translating.  The 
English  of  the  translation,  too,  should  be  genuine  English,  not 
^/////-English.  As  a  help  to  the  pupil's  understanding,  he  should 
memorize  short  prose  passages,  maxims,  and  bits  of  poetry. 
Those  will  remain  with  him,  and  will  ever  afterwards  contribute 
to  his  enjoyment  of  the  classics. 

The  proposed  standard  four-year  course  has  been  drawn  upon 
the  basis  of  these  convictions.  It  has  not,  to  be  sure,  been  the 
intention  to  represent  our  present  practice  without  change;  and 
accordingly  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  all  of  the  schools  which 
give  four  years  to  Latin  will  immediately  adopt  the  course  as  it 
stands.  In  the  case  of  most  schools,  however,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  look  forward  to  the  acceptance  of  as  strong  a  programme 
as  is  here  given,  even  if  only  the  minimum  amounts  of  the  authors 
recommended  shall  be  read.  The  plan  is  proposed  as  a  model 
toward  which  all  our  present  four-year  courses  can  be  made  to 
approach  closely,  and  thus  to  conform  to  one  another  in  a  degree 
which  in  no  other  way  seems  possible  of  attainment.  Though 
uniformity  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  authors  read  may  be 

;  able,  no  recommendation  is  made  in  this  respect,  except  in 
the  case  of  Sallust's  Catiline.  Teachers  naturally  will  not  be  in 
perfect  agreement  in  regard  to  the  particular  books  of  Ca^ar 
and  orations  of  Cicero  which  they  would  prefer  to  have  their 
classes  read.  In  most  cases  the  selection  is  influenced  by  tradi- 
tion, and,  in  any  event,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  uniformity, 
for  the  reason  that  many  teachers  prefer  to  make  changes  from 
year  to  year.  In  relation  to  college  entrance  requirements,  how- 
this  diversity  occasions  no  especial  difficulty,  because  the 
colleges  are  inclined  more  and  more  to  be  liberal  in  accepting 
equivalei 

Embodying  in  a  programme  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  offered,  we  obtain  the  following  standard  four-year  Latin 
course : 
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PROPOSED  FOUR-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE. 

{Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  four  years?) 
FIRST    YEAR. 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  read- 
ing of  simple  selections.  Easy  reading :  twenty  to  thirty  pages 
of  a  consecutive  text. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked, 
and  in  all  oral  exercises  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pro- 
nunciation conform  to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render 
into  idiomatic  English  ;  and  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin 
aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount  to 
four  or  five  books ;  selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as 
Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  one,  or  at  most  two, 
books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Caesar. 

Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  cor- 
rect methods  of  apprehending  the  author's  meaning,  both  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  passages  being  used  as  material.  The 
memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

Sal  lust's  Catiline. 

Cicero:  six  to  nine  orations  (including  the  Manilian  Law], 

Ovid :  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  verses. 

Virgil's  ^Eneid :  six  to  nine  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.  The  memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 
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The  bearing  which  the  adoption  of  a  standard  four-year 
course  would  have  on  college  entrance  requirements  is  obvious. 
The  minimum  amounts  proposed  —  consisting  of  Latin  grammar, 
c  composition,  four  books  of  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline,  six 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  little  Ovid,  and  six  books  of  Virgil  —  may 
easily  be  accepted  as  a  fixed  minimum  entrance  requirement. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  proposed  standard 
four-year  course  is  sufficiently  elastic  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  If 
it  is  not,  it  is  in  so  far  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  if  a  standard  is 
made  too  elastic,  its  value  as  a  standard  is  destroyed.  American 
schools  exhibit  a  marked  diversity,  such  as  perhaps  will  not  be 
found  in  the  schools  of  all  Europe.  This  striking  individuality 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  rashly  denounced  or  unduly  discouraged.  It 
is  in  accord  with  our  diversified  and  free  American  life.  But  in 
the  case  of  our  schools,  and  of  our  colleges  too,  the  individ- 
uality is  excessive,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  scholar 
and  teacher  alike.  The  effect  upon  the  colleges  produced  by 
this  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  schools  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  single  class  in  one  of  the  former  is 
sure  to  contain  students  from  a  large  number  of  the  latter. 

The  differences  in  our  Latin  programmes  ought  not  to  be  so 
great  as  to  preclude  agreement  upon  a  list  of  fundamental 
subjects,  their  general  order  of  presentation,  and  their  mode  of 
nient.  The  line  between  tolerable  and  intolerable  differ- 
ences may,  like  some  other  boundary  lines,  be  impossible  to  draw 
with  precision  ;  yet  even  when  we  cannot  draw  exact  boundaries, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish  regions,  and  to  define  and 
even  reduce  the  area  under  dispute.  Such  disagreement  as 
actually  exists  in  tlu-  present  instance  is  mainly  the  result  merely 
of  particular  preferences  in  matters  of  detail.  The  principal  dit- 
erence,  as  already  mentioned,  concerns  the  reading  of  Caesar ; 
but  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  difference  is  met,  in  the 
osals  of  the  Committee,  partly  by  the  suggestion  of  an 
nt  for  a  part  of  Caesar  in  the  programme  of  the  school, 
partly  by  the  willingness  of  colleges  to  a«  ill  other 

equivalents  .n  the  entrance  examinations.  There  is  also  a  minor 
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difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  use  of  Sallust  and  Ovid  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  is  no  important  disagreement 
regarding  the  minimum  amounts.  Where  so  much  is  unani- 
mously approved,  and  where  the  preponderating  weight  of 
opinion  is  strongly  fixed  in  regard  to  even  the  mildly  disputed 
points,  it  is  certainly  time  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  standard 
for  gradual  imitation,  especially  when  the  proposed  standard  is 
homogeneously  consistent,  and  embodies  a  fundamental  principle. 

Up  to  this  point  the  question  of  flexibility  has  remained 
untouched,  but  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  attaining  flexibility 
has  been  made  possible  In  the  framing  of  a  standard  course, 
the  Committee  found  itself  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the 
question  whether  it  should  recommend  more  or  fewer  subjects, 
but  whether  it  should  recommend  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
each  subject.  In  the  case  of  grammar  and  prose  composition, 
it  recognized  that  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ground  to 
be  covered  must  be  left  to  the  individual  teacher;  though  the 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  systematic  study  of  both 
of  these  subjects  should  be  carried  through. the  entire  course. 

As  regards  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  the  authors,  while 
it  is  desirable  that  as  much  reading  as  possible  should  be  done, 
nevertheless  thoroughness  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  quan- 
tity. Only  a  moderate  range  of  variation  therefore  is  suggested 
—  which  amounts,  for  example,  to  a  single  book  in  the  case  of 
Caesar,  three  orations  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  a  thousand  lines  in 
the  case  of  Ovid,  and  three  books  in  the  case  of  Virgil.  This 
additional  reading  can  be  done  rapidly,  if  the  earlier  work  in  the 
authors  has  been  sufficiently  accurate  and  painstaking.  It  may 
not  be  expedient  for  all  schools  at  once  to  read  the  maximum 
amounts  suggested.  But  the  programme  presented  possesses 
the  advantage  of  conforming  closely,  in  the  statement  of  maxi- 
mums,  to  the  actual  practice  of  many  schools  —  a  practice  which 
is  not  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  school  that  is  able  to  devote 
five  exercises  weekly  to  Latin  for  four  years  —  while  in  the  state- 
ment of  minimums  it  presents  a  standard  easily  reached  under 
almost  any  conditions. 
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The  Committee,  however,  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
limiting  its  attention  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  four-year 
course.  It  was  surprised  to  find  in  how  many  schools  five-year 
and  six-year  courses  are  in  actual  operation  today.  The  demand 
seemed  imperative  that  it  should  undertake  to  formulate  courses 
extending  beyond  the  four-year  limit.  It  accordingly  presents 
a  five-year  course,  drawn  in  double  form.  The  first  form  is 
the  standard  four-year  course,  with  the  work  of  the  first  year 
extended  over  two  years  in  order  to  give  twice  the  amount  of 
time  for  grammar  lessons,  the  writing  of  simple  exercises,  and 

reading.  This  form  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  commence  Latin  a  year  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary 
four-year  course.  All  educational  experience  shows  that  the 
best  results  may  be  secured  from  the  study  of  Latin  when  the 
subject  is  commenced  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual  in  this 
country,  and  at  least  two  years  are  given  to  the  elementary  work 
before  the  pupil  begins  the  reading  of  Nepos  or  Caesar.  The 
second  form  is  designed  for  schools  which  have  more  mature 
and  stronger  pupils.  The  work  of  the  first  four  years  of  this 
course  coincides  with  that  of  the  four-year  standard  course ;  the 
additional  year  is  devoted  mainly  to  reading.  The  recommen- 
dation is  made  that  Virgil's  .l;:neid  be  completed,  in  order  that 
pupils  who  have  the  time  for  a  five-year  course  may  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  to  the  end  the  greatest  Latin  epic,  and 

ing  it  as  an  artistic  whole.     An  additional  amount  of  Cicero 
Jso    recommended  :    the  two   essavs  On  Old  Age  and   ( )n 
Friendship,  which  are  short  and  complete  in  themselves,  togcthei 
with  some  of  the  briefer  and  more  interesting  Letters.     Thus  the 
Acquaintance  with  Cicero's  many-sided  lr  id  intel- 

lectual  accomplishments  will  be   extended,  while    th<  ions 

suggested  will   furnish   the  best  model  of  style  tot    the 

writing  of  Latin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  con: 

ear  course  may  be  established  at  once  by  introdm -m^ 
Latin  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  schools  ;  sucl 
method  adopted  in  the  city  of  Chicago.     0  tr  course 

be  developed  out  of  the  fiv<  ourse,  through  tb 
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either  of  the  forms  which  have  been  suggested.  In  either  case  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  aim  at  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  such 
courses,  and  thus  avoid  for  them  the  inconveniences  from  which 
our  present  four-year  courses  suffer.  In  the  six-year  course,  at 
any  rate,  two  years  can  be  given  to  that  careful  and  thorough 
preparation  for  reading  which  not  only  forms  the  best  foundation 
for  all  later  work  in  Latin,  but  also  constitutes,  for  this  period  of 
the  student's  education,  the  most  effective  instrument  of  training 
in  exact  habits  of  thought  and  of  expression.  If  two  years  are 
given  to  this  sort  of  work,  most  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  the 
young  pupil  in  entering  upon  the  study  of  Caesar  will  have  been 
anticipated  and  overcome.  Thus  arranged,  the  first  five  years 
of  the  six-year  course  and  the  five-year  course  in  the  first 
form  presented  will  be  identical  in  respect  of  the  subjects  taken 
up  and  the  order  of  arrangement.  The  work  of  the  sixth  year 
will  then  correspond  closely  with  that  of  the  last  year  of  the  five- 
year  course  as  given  in  the  second  form ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
devoted  to  the  finishing  of  the  ^Eneid,  to  the  reading  of  Cicero's 
essays  on  Old  Age  and  on  Friendship,  and  of  selected  Letters, 
and  to  weekly  exercises  in  prose  composition  based  on  Cicero. 
Here  also  the  principal  object  should  be,  not  to  extend  widely 
the  range  of  authors  taken  up,  but  so  to  adjust  the  work  of  the 
course  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil's  intellectual  life  as  most  effect- 
ively to  promote  his  development  at  this  period. 

In  a  number  of  cities  it  has  been  thought  advantageous  to 
give  two  years  of  Latin  in  the  grammar  school  rather  than  one. 
The  reason  is  that,  since  the  length  of  the  high-school  course, 
by  common  consent,  remains  fixed  at  four  years,  the  study  of 
Latin  for  only  a  single  year  before  entrance  into  the  high  school 
is  not  only  less  fruitful  in  itself,  but  is  also  less  satisfactorily 
adjusted  to  the  other  studies  of  the  grammar-school  course. 
The  arrangement  is  also  found  to  be  advantageous  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  grammar-school  and  high-school 
courses  to  each  other.  In  a  city  in  which  two  years  are  given 
to  Latin  in  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school  also  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  give  a  four-year  course.  Pupils,  then,  who  come 
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up  from  the  grammar  schools  with  two  years  of  Latin  will  in  the 
high  school  find  it  possible  to  enter  upon  work  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  four- 
year  course,  and  will  need  to  be  taught  separately  from  other 
hiL,rh-school  students  only  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  Latin  study; 
in  other  words,  immediately  upon  entering  the  high  school  they 
may  be  united  with  the  second-year  students  in  the  four-yt  ;u 
course.  In  large  high  schools  separate  sections  need  to  be 
formed  in  any  case  for  each  Latin  class,  and  probably  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  teach  the  students  of  the  six-year  course 
by  themselves.  In  like  manner,  the  adjustment  of  a  six-year  or 
five-year  course  to  an  already  existing  four-year  course  will  be 
found  easy  in  the  case  of  academies  and  private  schools. 

A  plan  by  which  the  work  of  the  four-year  Latin  course  may 
be  correlated  with  that  of  the  six-year  course  is  indicated  in  the 
following  diagram  : 
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Led  by  the  considerations  which  have  been  briefly  presented, 
the  Committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  has  framed  the  three 
programmes  subjoined  :  one  for  a  four-year  course,  one  for  a  five- 
year  course  (in  two  forms),  and  one  for  a  six-year  course.  We 
commend  these  programmes  to  the  consideration  of  the  schools, 
hoping  that  they  may  be  found  convenient  as  standard  or  model 
courses. 

FOUR-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE. 

(Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  four  years.} 
FIRST    YEAR. 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the 
reading  of  very  simple  selections.  Easy  reading  :  twenty  to 
thirty  pages  of  consecutive  text. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked, 
and  in  all  oral  exercises  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
pronunciation  conform  to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render 
into  idiomatic  English  ;  and  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin 
aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount  to 
four  or  five  books ;  selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as 
Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  an  amount  up  to,  but 
not  exceeding,  two  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Caesar. 

Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  cor- 
rect methods  of  apprehending  the  author's  meaning,  both  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  passages  being  used  as  material.  The 
memorizing  of  selected  passages. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

Sal  lust's  Catiline. 

Cicero  :  six  to  nine  orations  (including  the  Manilian  Lit. 

Ovid  :  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  verses. 

Virgil's  s£?ieid:  six  to  nine  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

FIVE-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE. 

FIRST  FORM. 
{Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  five  years.) 

FIRST    AND    SECOND    YEARS. 

The  same  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

The  same  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  cour 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    YEARS. 

The  same  as    the  third    and  fourth  years  of    the  four-year 
coin 

FIVE-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE. 

SECOND  FORM. 
(Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  five  years.) 

FIRST    YEAR. 

The  same  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

The  same  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

THIKl)    AND    FOURTH    YEARS. 

same  as  the  third   and   fourth  years  of    the   four-year 

COUI 
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FIFTH    YEAR. 

Virgil's  jEneid:  completed. 

Cicero :  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia;  selected  Letters. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.  The  memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 

SIX-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE. 

(Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  six  years.) 
FIRST    AND    SECOND    YEARS. 

The  same  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

The  same  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    YEARS. 

The  same  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four-year 
course. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

Virgil's  ALneid:  completed. 

Cicero  :  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia;  selected  Letters. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.  The  memorizing  of  selected 
passages. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ON  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1 890-98. 

Chapter  XL  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States'  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1896-97  (Washington,  1898)  is  devoted  to 
the  statistics  of  secondary  schools,  and  contains  comparative 
tables  showing  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  the  principal  studies 
for  each  year  from  1890  to  1897.  1°  order  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
the  numerical  totals  as  well  as  the  percentages,  and  to  bring  the 
figures  down  to  1898,  a  member  of  the  Committee  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States'  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  furnished  the  appended  statistical  table. 

An  examination  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  and  the  sta- 
tistics contained  in  the  table  brings  to  light  the  following  inter- 
esting facts : 

1.  In  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  table   the  total  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United   States 
has  risen  from   297,894  to   554,814.     This  is  a  gain  of  86  per 
cent.,  a  rate  probably  five  times  that  of  the  increase  of  population. 

2.  The  remarkable   increase  just    noted  is  found  mainly  in 
the    high  schools,1  the    enrollment    in  which   increased    in    the 
eight  years    1889-90  to   1896-97  from   202,963  to   409,443,  a 
gain  of  more   than    100  per  cent.      The    enrollment    in  other 
secondary  schools  rose  from  94,931   to  107,633,  a  gain  of  only 
13.5  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  increase  being  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  increase  of  population. 

3.  The  statistics  show  that  in  these  nine  years  marked  prog- 
ress has  been   made  toward  the   concentration  of  school  work 
upon  a  few  central  studies,  in  place  of  the  tendency  toward  scat- 
tering which  was  formerly  manifest.    The  rate  of  increase  in  the 

1  The  figures  for  this  are  given  up  to  1897  in  the  Commissioner's  Report,  p.  1874. 
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number  of  students  pursuing  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  Latin,  and  German  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  total  enrollment.  This  fact  indicates  that  studies  of 
central  importance  are  receiving  recognition  of  their  proper 
place  and  value  ;  while  other  studies  are  being  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position  or  altogether  excluded  from  the  schools. 
"Many  hundreds  of  schools,"  says  the  Commissioner  in  his 
Report,  "which  formerly  offered  courses  of  study  made  up  of 
elementary  and  secondary  branches,  now  confine  their  instruc- 
tion strictly  to  high-school  studies.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  pursuing  these 
secondary  studies.  >x  So,  too,  in  the  private  schools  there  are 
"indications  of  the  strengthening  of  the  secondary  courses  of 
study  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  high  schools.  Mixed  courses 
made  up  of  elementary  and  secondary  studies  are  being  replaced 
by  courses  in  which  only  secondary  studies  proper  are  included. 
The  demand  for  a  better  preparation  of  students  for  college  is 
being  met  by  private  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  all  parts  of 
the  country."  2 

4.  If  now  we  arrange  the  studies  of  our  table  with  statistics 
running  from  1889-90  to  1897-98  according  to  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  enrollment  of  students  pursuing  them  in  the 
period  extending  from  1 889  to  1 898,  we  have  the  following  order  : 


Studies 

Enrollment  in 
1889-90 

Enrollment  in 

1897-98 

Percentage  of 
increase 

I  .  Latin 

100  144 

274,293 

174  — 

2.  History  (except  US) 

82  QOO 

200  034 

152-f 

3.  Geometry  

59,781 

147,515 

147  — 

4.  Algebra.  .          

127,  397 

306.7SS 

14!  — 

5    German.                           

74.208 

78  004 

131  — 

6    French 

28  032 

eg  165 

107-4- 

7.  Greek  

12,869 

24,994 

94~r 

8.  Physics   

63,644 

113,  650 

79  — 

Q.  Chemistry           ...             ... 

28  665 

47,448 

65+ 

1  See  Commissioner's  Report  for  1896-97,  p.  1877. 

2  See  the  same,  p.  1880. 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
last  nine  years  has  gained  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  secondary -school  study.  The  total 
gain  of  174  per  cent,  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  While 
the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Latin  has  thus  increased  174  per 
cent.,  the  increase  of  enrollment  in  German  has  been  131  per 
cent.,  and  in  Greek  94  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  increase 
in  the  enrollment  in  Physics  has  been  79  per  cent.,  and  in  Chem- 
istry 65  per  cent. 

5.  It  is  at  least  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  classical  study 
to  notice  that  in  1897-98  almost  one-half  of  all  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  (49.44  per  cent.)  were  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Latin.  With  this  general  increase  of  interest 
in  Latin  studies  undoubtedly  will  come  also  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Greek  as  an  educational  instrument. 
In  the  next  decade  an  even  more  rapid  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  in  Greek  may  be  expected  than  the  very 
satisfactory  one  of  94  per  cent,  reported  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  table. 


APPENDIX  C. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1 889-90, 
AND  IN  1897-98. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IN   l8QO  AND  1898.' 


Latin 

Greek 

1890 

1898 

1890 

1898 

United  States 

100,144 

274,293 

12,869 

24,994 

North  Atlantic  Division    - 

39,763 

88,484 

8,232 

14,648 

South  Atlantic  Division 

11,229 

25,126 

I/5I 

1,988 

South  Central  Division  a  - 

7,253 

27,611 

839 

2,127 

North  Central  Division 

38,833 

H7,73i 

2,375 

5,030 

Western  Division    - 

3,066 

15,341 

272 

1,201 

North  Atlantic  Division  —  • 

Maine      - 

2,530 

5,090 

59i 

1,376 

New  Hampshire  - 

2,078 

3,024 

60  1 

893 

Vermont  ----- 

1,721 

1,937 

366 

345 

Massachusetts 

H,039 

20,139 

2,520 

4,487 

Rhode  Island  - 

1,113 

1,834 

239 

419 

Connecticut 

2,382 

5,377 

427 

95i 

New  York                   .         .         - 

9,399 

24,260 

1,8x1 

3,2i8 

New  Jersey  - 

2,394 

6,171 

619 

1,048 

Pennsylvania   - 

7,107 

20,652 

1,058 

1,911 

South  Atlantic  Division  — 

Delaware     - 

408 

1,050 

18 

34 

Maryland 

1,298 

3,693 

130 

239 

District  of  Columbia 

1,325 

i,732 

82 

171 

Virginia  - 

2,599 

4,624 

134 

178 

West  Virginia 

93 

i,075 

21 

87 

North  Carolina 

1,306 

3,071 

208 

375 

South  Carolina     - 

8i3 

3,030 

68 

308 

Georgia   ----- 

2,972 

6,268 

384 

58i 

Florida 

415 

583 

1  06 

IS 

1  The  statistics  here  given  are  taken  from  the  Report  of   the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1889-90  and  from  an  advance  sheet  of  the  Report  for  1897-98. 

2  See  footnote  on  p.  47. 
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continued}. 


Greek 

1890 

1898 

1890 

1898 

South  Central  Division  *  — 

Kentucky 

1.711 

4.595 

1-47                     503 

Tennessee                                                    1,545 

5,178 

197                    637 

Alabama                                                           1,104 

2,955 

91 

Mi»issippi  - 

567 

2,635 

35 

168 

Louisiana 

771 

1,877 

72 

Texas  ----- 

1,792 

7,856 

267                362 

Arkansas 

593 

2,106 

48 

"3 

Indian  Territory  - 

34 

205 

35 

Oklahoma         .... 

0 

204 

0 

4 

North  Central  Division  — 

Ohio         

0.7-41 

21,919 

665 

1,239 

Indiana         -          ... 

3,964 

15,948 

34 

228 

Illinois     

6,660 

19,398 

833 

Michigan      - 

2,682 

9,905 

171 

547 

Wisconsin         .... 

2,140 

4,790 

239 

Minnesota    - 

2,808 

7,542 

209 

320 

Io\va         - 

3,195 

11,601 

122 

277 

Missouri       .... 

3,679 

10,907 

307 

706 

North  Dakota  • 

127 

695 

2 

14 

th  Dakota 

118 

770 

2 

Nebraska          .... 

1,482 

7,556 

81 

Kansas          - 

2,237 

6,700 

»30 

i77 

Western  Division  — 

Montana           .... 

82 

585 

0 

ming     .... 

64 

165 

0 

0 

Colorado 

275 

3,241 

4 

New  Mexico 

25 

48 

0 

i 

Ari/ona   -          -          -          -          - 

10 

87 

0 

0 

:.     -                                  - 

130 

645 

12 

Nevada    

IJ 

277 

0 

0 

. 

25 

211 

25 

5 

n 

1,288 

16 

Oregon         .... 

3*6 

;  l 

109 

California          .... 

i,973 

7,863 

I84 

735 

1  The  figures  for  Latin  in  1890  in  the  South  Central  Division  really  foot  up  8,1 17, 
instead  of  7,253,  as  given  here.     The  error  is  due  to  an  incorrect  addition  on  p. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  c.t  i   for  1889-90.     The  addition 

.  ures  given  have  been  carefully  tested,  and  no  other  error  has  been  discovered. 
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